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CURRICULUM  PLATFORM 


1.  AIMS: 

The  governing  aims  or  objectives  shall  be  those 
recommended  in  nThe  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary 
Education”  - 1.  Health;  2.  Command  of  Fundamental 

Processes;  3.  Vocation;  4.  Citizenship;  5.  Training 
in  Ethical  Character;  6.  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure  Time; 

7.  V/orthy  Home  Membership.  The  general  purpose  of  all 
the  aims  is  to  further  individual  and  social  efficiency. 

2.  LIFFERENCES  IN  ABILITY: 

We  realize  the  fact  that  individuals  do  differ 
and  that  these  differences  should  affect  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  important  ways.  Among  the 
factors  to  be  considered  here  are  biological  heredity, 
social  heredity,  maturity,  environment,  training,  and 
sex. 

In  the  case  of  both  physical  and  mental  traits, 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  limit  that  a trait  may 
reach  in  a given  individual  is  determined  by  heredity. 
While  it  is  probable  that  the  various  nationalities  and 
races  do  not  differ  materially  in  original  tendencies 
and  capacities  , nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  they 
do  differ  in  acquired  interests,  attitudes,  and  the  like. 
Education  should  aim  definitely  toward  the  integration 
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of  large  groups  of  different  types  of  social  heredity. 
Individual  differences  among  pupils,  due  to  different 
interests,  life  aims,  school  motives,  and  the  like  are 
large  factors  in  the  course  of  instruction.  Because  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  pupils  are  not  equal,  we 
should  plan  for:  1.  better  intelligence  testing;  2. 

a more  homogeneous  classification  of  pupils  for  purposes 
of  instruction;  3.  an  adaptation  within  the  group  of 
the  amount,  character,  rate  of  acquisition,  and  method 
of  procedure  of  the  work. 

3.  PLACE  OF  CHILDREN 1 S INTERESTS: 

We  believe  that  v/e  are  teaching  children,  not 
subjects.  The  children's  interests  should  be  our  start- 
ing point,  in  fact,  our  center  of  interest,  from  which 
we  should  extend  the  radii  of  experiences,  all  the  time 
enlarging  the  orb  of  the  children's  interests  and  know- 
ledge , until  they  have  become  socially  efficient  indi- 
viduals. 

This  does  not  mean  that  children  will  do  only 
easy  tasks.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  train  the 
pupil  in  the  capacity  of  voluntary  application  to  tasks 
not  in  themselves  interesting  at  the  start.  If  learning 
is  to  progress,  the  attention  of  the  learner  must  be 
secured,  and  attention  can  be  secured  only  through  the 
direct  or  indirect  appeal  to  the  interests. 
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4.  ELIMINATION  OF  USELESS  MATERIAL: 

All  useless  material  should  "be  eliminated.  Any 
unit  of  work  which  is  not  of  value  in  itself,  or  that 
does  not  aid  in  the  attainment  of  our  objectives , should 
be  eliminated . Bobbitt  says  that  what  does  not  appear  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  has  no  reason  to  appear  in  the 
education  of  the  people.  If  the  knowledge  does  not  bear 
directly  upon  any  of  the  problems  which  the  child  will 
meet  later  in  life,  it  is  of  little  value  and  should  be 
discarded  or  made  optional  on  election.  This  will  involve 
a reorganization  of  subject  matter  out  of  which  will  come 
an  economy  of  time  and  effort,  and  an  opportunity  to  en- 
rich the  curriculum  with  experiences,  heretofore  impossible 
because  of  the  great  waste  in  the  study  of  useless  material. 

5.  THE  TOOL  SUBJECTS: 

We  must  secure  through  our  public  schools,  the 
mastery  of  the  commonly  used  meanings,  skills,  and  re- 
lationships. Every  individual  must  have  mastery  of  the 
means  of  social  intercourse;-  reading,  writing,  language, 
number,  and  spelling;-  in  so  far  as  he  is  likely  to  find 
these  of  service. 
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6.  STORAGE  OF  FACTS: 

Education  is  not  a matter  of  storing  up  infor- 
mation for  some  day  of  need  in  the  future.  It  is  prac- 
tice in  the  forms  of  behavior  that  the  child  may  live 
his  life  in  the  present.  We  shall  not  teach  facts  as 
facts.  A conglomeration  of  unorganized  facts  is  of  no 
value,  but  may  be  a detriment  to  the  individual.  Dewey 
in  his  "Democracy  and  Education"  says  that  pupils  that 
have  stored  their  minds  with  all  kinds  of  materials 
which  they  have  never  put  to  intellectual  uses,  are 
sure  to  be  hampered  when  they  try  to  think.  It  is 
better  to  leave  such  information  in  the  dictionaries 
and  other  reference  books,  and  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  use  these  instruments  when  they  are  needed.  An 
important  fact  that  the  child  will  use  over  and  over 
again  should  be  taught  and  learned  in  the  connection 
in  which  it  occurs.  This  is  the  province  of  drill  and 
it  is  both  a time  saver  and  a labor  saver. 

7.  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES: 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  get  the  maximum 
benefit  of  instruction,  the  instruction  must  be  organ- 
ized. The  teacher  should  have  a clearly  defined  lesson 
plan  and  method  of  presentation.  She  must  realize  that 
pupils  differ,  and  a method  that  will  reach  one,  will 
make  no  appeal  to  another.  She  must  use  the  proper 
technique  in  the  proper  place.  She  must  consider  in 
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each  day's  lesson  the  pupils,  the  aims,  subject 
matter,  and  the  best  methods  to  use. 

8.  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE: 

No  subject  should  be  admitted  to  the  curric- 
ulum because  it  claims  for  itself  "mental  discipline" 
only.  The  old  idea  was  that  mental  strength  developed 
in  one  set  of  experiences  can  be  developed  in  all  other 
kinds  of  experiences.  This  theory  has  been  largely 
disproved.  The  modern  view  is  that  "one  function  aids 
any  other  only  in  so  far  as  the  two  functions  have 
identical  elements"  (Thorndike). 

Horne  says,  "The  mental  powers  developed  in 
any  one  subject,  are  applicable  to  any  other  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  their  similarity". 

Inglis  gives  us  this  statement;  "By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  the 
transfer  of  improved  efficiency  is  a reality.  Never- 
theless they  also  indicate  that  previous  assumptions 
of  a wholesale  and  automatic  transfer  are  untenable". 

No  topic  should  be  introduced  which,  because 
of  its  difficulty,  is  believed  to  discipline  the  mind 
so  that  other  subjects  may  be  learned  more  easily. 

9.  PROMOTION  AND  FAILURE: 

Promotion  should  be  by  units  of  work.  The  pupil 
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masters  unit  after  unit  until  the  whole  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  pupil  should  he  promoted  ” in  accordance 
with  his  own  best  interests".  Promotion  shall  be 
governed  by  the  probable  profit  to  the  individual. 
Because,  as  a general  rule,  wider  experience  is  of 
more  value  than  repetition,  and  because  our  units 
of  work  shall  be  so  planned  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individual  differences,  there  should  be  no,  or  few, 
failures. 

10.  ELECTIVES: 

Children  should  be  allowed  to  elect  courses, 
under  guidance.  Opportunity  for  not  so  much  election 
as  choice  should  be  open  to  the  individual  from  the 
first  day  of  school.  This  is  part  of  our  program  for 
individual  differences  and  is  fundamental  to  our  plan. 
If  we  keep  on  applying  a uniform  curriculum  to  all 
pupils,  it  is  a denial  of  v/hat  we  recognize  as  the 
individual’s  right  of  choice.  We  observe  this  right 
among  grown-ups.  Why  not  adapt  it  to  children? 

11.  COMMUNITY  INTERESTS: 

Community  interests  have  a place  in  a curric- 
ulum platform.  Each  individual  needs  the  understanding 
of  the  total  life  of  the  community  in  order  that  he  may 
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adjust  himself  thereto.  What  is  of  interest  to  the 
community  should  he  of  interest  to  the  child,  who 
will  later  take  his  place  in  the  community  life.  That 
the  special  needs  of  a given  community  are  of  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  curriculum,  is  a view-point 
not  entirely  justifiable.  The  shifting  of  population 
is  so  great  that  the  percentage  of  those  who  are  edu- 
cated and  follow  their  calling  in  the  same  community 
is  relatively  small.  In  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
the  community  are  typical  of  interests  in  similar  com- 
munities, they  present  valid  channels  through  which  in- 
struction may  he  made  more  effective.  Community  inter- 
ests help  to  develop  social-mindedness  and  such  feel- 
ings as  will  enable  individuals  to  live  together,  think 
together,  and  feel  together  in  large  group  relationships. 

12.  GROUP  ACTIVITIES: 

The  curriculum  should  furnish  an  abundance  of 
experiences  in  cooperative  enterprises.  The  individual 
will  become  a social  individual  only  through  partici- 
pation in  society.  The  school  is  provided  to  afford 
children  an  opportunity  to  have  those  needed  social 
experiences  in  orderly  ways,  which  are  not  afforded  in 
normal  social  life  with  sufficient  frequency  or  under 
conditions  favorable  to  economical  learning. 
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Dewey  says,  "When  the  school  introduces  and 
trains  child  of  society  into  membership  in  his  proper 
little  community,  saturating  him  with  the  spirit  of 
service  and  providing  him  with  effective  instruments 
of  self-direction,  we  shall  have  the  surest  and  best 
guarantee  of  a larger  society  which  is  worthy,  lovely 
and  harmonious". 

13.  CULTURE: 

If  we  mean  by  culture  an  appreciation  of  what 
is  best  in  life  and  life's  relationships,  culture  must 
have  a place  in  this  program.  Dewey's  definition  of 
culture  may  well  be  included  here;-  "the  capacity  for 
constantly  expanding  the  range  and  accuracy  of  one's 
perception  of  meaning".  The  school  must  train  the 
aesthetic  judgment  and  the  emotions,  hence  the  ap- 
preciation technique.  Subjects  that  have  for  their 
aim  "the  worthy  use  of  leisure  time"  and  "worthy  home 
membership"  may  be  included  here. 

14.  COMMON  MODICUM  CF  KNOWLEDGE: 

We  do  not  hold  to  the  idea  of  a common  modicum 
of  knowledge,  if,  by  that  term  is  meant  that  like  knowl- 
edge will  lead  to  like-mindedness;  that  is,  if  everybody 
studied  the  same  thing,  the  like-mindedness  of  the  nation 
would  be  increased.  If  we  held  to  a belief  in  a common 
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modicum  of  knowledge,  it  would  annul  our  second  plank:, 
as  it  would  not  take  into  account  our  provisions  for 
individual  differences.  In  a democracy,  such  a like- 
mindedness  might  not  he  so  desirable  as  is  at  first  sup- 
posed. What  we  would  better  aim  to  develop  are  certain 
specific  civic  and  moral  habits,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
tendencies  that  would,  if  common,  eliminate  the  outstand- 
ing shortages  in  our  present  life. 

15.  ACCUMULATED  RACE  KNOWLEDGE: 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  at  one  time , "We  should  have 
scant  capital  to  trade  on,  were  we  to  throw  away  the  wis- 
dom we  have  inherited”.  By  centuries  of  painful  experi- 
mentation, the  race  has  evolved  and  tested  many  forms  of 
conduct  and  has  established  many  facts,  procedures,  and 
principles  which  have  stood  the  test  of  years  of  applica- 
tion. It  would  not  be  wise  either  to  cast  these  lightly 
aside  or  to  hope  to  master  the  accumulated  race  knowledge 
In  such  a situation,  sele^+i^n  is  forced  upon  us.  We 
must  select  the  vital  and  the  important  facts  on  the 
basis  of  the  child’s  probable  use  of  them.  To  sum  up  we 
might  say  that  the  older  generation  is  the  teacher  of  the 
new;  and  education  has  been  defined  as  that  social  force 
which  preserves  the  necessary  past,  conserves  and  enriche 
the  present,  and  prepares  the  way  for  future  progress. 
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16.  STANDARD , GRADES,  REQUIREMENTS: 

The  standards  and  grades  shall  be  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  a given  unit  of  work  in  keeping 
with  the  child's  aptitudes  and  abilities.  We  should 
realize  that  less  than  mastery  is  not  learning  in  the 
educational  sense.  Mastery  will  help  do  away  with  the 
"get  by"  attitude.  Children  will  no  longer  be  taught 
to  look  upon  education  as  a performance.  If  the 
teaching  is  directed  towards  learning,  it  will  present 
each  unit  in  succession  and  will  persevere  until  the 
pupil  has  caught  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the  unit  and 
has  shown  his  mastery  thereof. 

17.  CONCOMITANTS: 

rte  should  not  rely  too  much  on  the  by-products 
of  learning  to  accomplish  the  aims  of  the  curriculum  it- 
self. The  activity  of  the  curriculum  should  encourage 
social  relationship  and  tend  to  bring  out  leadership  to 
promote  democracy.  If  the  main  undertakings  and  methods 
are  right,  concomitant  values  will  be  right. 

18.  INC  IDE  NT  AL  ISM: 

Incidentalism  is  expensive  in  time,  and  if  not 
efficient  in  practice,  should  be  condemned.  There  is  a 
place  for  good  drill  technique,  and  it  should  be  used 
there . 
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PART  I.  ORAL  WORK 

One -half  of  the  language  time  in  the  seventh 
grade  should  "be  given  to  oral  work. 


I.  AIMS 

1.  To  give  vital  purpose  to  all  work  in  oral  language : 
The  oral  composition  period  will  always  remain  a per- 
functory time  killer,  unless  the  teacher  recognizes 
that  she  must  bring  to  it  just  as  much  thought  and 
skill  as  she  would  spend  on  the  developing  of  a 
lesson  in  geography.  If  she  doesn’t  do  this,  the 
work  does  indeed  become  perfunctory,  and  the  boy  or 
girl  of  twelve,  who  is  shrewd  enough  to  recognize  it 
as  such,  soon  becomes  indifferent.  The  remedy  is  to 
charge  this  period  with  interest.  The  seventh-grader 
is  interested  in  things  just  as  is  the  se cond -grader , 
and  will  talk  about  them  if  properly  stimulated.  His 
interests  and  activities  are  of  course  different.  He 
begins  to  have  views,  opinions.  The  teacher  should 
know  this  and  should  try  to  bring  them  forth.  In  this 
grade  the  oral  composition  may  well  call  for  more 
sustained  effort.  The  pupil  should  make  a start  in 
expressing  his  opinions  ( original  or  gathered  from 
his  reading)  of  persons,  measures,  events,  books, 
historical  and  literary  characters.  In  this  grade 
also  it  is  well  to  give  out  topics  several  days  in 
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advance,  so  that  real  preparation  can  he  made  with  a 
view  to  oral  presentation. 

E.  To  develop  a sense  of  word  values  and  a better,  more 
varied  choice  of  words  in  all  oral  expression: 

The  pupils’  supply  of  connectives  and  of  transition 
words  and  phrases  should  he  enlarged  in  order  to  pro- 
vide suitable  substitutes  for  ’’and,”  "but,”  "so,"  and 
other  such  overused  connectives. 

3.  To  improve  the  enunciation  of  pupils  in  all  recitations: 

It  is  of  little  use  to  work  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
a week  on  enunciation  drills,  and  accept  mumbling  and 
half  audible  talk  from  pupils  during  the  rest  of  the 
time.  The  teacher  who  goes  in  for  clean-cut  enunciation 
will  get  it. 

4.  To  fight  against  common  errors  of  speech: 

To  do  things  rightly  means  intensive  and  constant 
training  in  doing  it  in  the  right  way. 

5.  To  use  the  socialized  recitation  as  a means  of  further- 
ing the  above  aims. 

6.  To  train  the  pupils  carefully  in  the  proper  manner  of 
delivering  and  listening  to  oral  compositions,  so  that 
the  speaker  may: 

1.  Rise  easily  from  the  chair. 

2.  Go  to  the  front  of  the  room,  without  shuffling. 

• Stand  erect,  facing  the  class,  the  hands  hanging 

loosely  at  the  side. 
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4.  Look  the  listeners  in  the  eye  while  talking. 

5.  Name  the  subject  clearly. 

6.  Not  merely  recite  the  theme,  but  give  it  naturally, 
trying  as  when  out  of  class  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  listeners. 

7.  Try  to  present  the  facts  in  an  interesting  manner, 
because  bare  facts  are  uninteresting. 

8.  Enunciate  the  words  distinctly. 

9.  Frame  the  ideas  in  clear-cut  sentences  with  a full 
period  between  them. 

10.  Avoid  "and  so,"  "and  then,"  forms  of  beginning  sentence 
The  class  should: 

1.  Listen  attentively  and  courteously. 

2.  Remember  the  criticism  should  include  good  points  as 
well  as  poor. 

3.  In  giving  criticism,  be  sure  it  is  heard  by  everyone 
in  the  class. 

4.  Criticise  for  articulation;  for  interest,  for  faults 
if  there  are  any. 

When  the  speaker  has  finished  rise  quietly  to  give  your 
constructive  criticism,  the  one  rising  first  to  have 
precedence.  Address  your  criticism  to  the  speaker,  who 
will  stand  erect  and  if  he  thinks  the  criticism  is  just, 
will  "stand  corrected." 


II 


COMPOSITION  MATERIALS. 

A.  TOPICS  FOR  ORAL  COMPOSITIONS 


1.  HOME 

1.  Our  cuckoo  clock. 

2.  When  I overslept. 

3.  The  fun  of  house  cleaning. 

4.  A broken  window  and  how  I mended  it. 

5.  Getting  ready  for  the  party. 

6.  If  I were  my  mother. 

7.  An  unexpected  visitor. 

8.  My  experience  with  a mouse. 

9.  Grandfather’s  story. 

10.  Making  candy. 

11.  Playing  with  fire. 

12.  The  day  we  moved. 

13.  Locked  out. 

14.  My  lost  shoe. 

15.  Playing  mother. 

16.  A quiet  evening. 

17.  At  the  supper  table. 

18.  When  I take  care  of  the  baby. 

19.  A well  deserved  punishment. 

20.  Taking  medicine. 

21.  My  first  experience  as  cook. 

22.  My  most  difficult  task. 

23.  Answering  the  telephone. 

24.  I didn’t  mean  to. 

25.  A delicious  lunch. 

26.  Discovering  the  secret. 

27.  When  mother  had  company. 

28.  Decorating  the  Thanksgiving  table. 


II.  PETS. 

1.  Dressing  the  kittens. 

2.  Our  turtles. 

3.  A chameleon. 

4.  When  my  rabbits  got  away. 

5.  Tricks  I taught  my  dog. 

6.  A horse  I know. 

7.  A faithful  friend. 

8.  Strayed  in. 

9.  Washing  the  dog. 

10.  Talking  with  Polly. 

11.  Training  my  pet. 

12.  My  dog’s  tricks. 

13.  My  cat's  habits. 

14.  The  cat  and  our  gold  fish. 

15.  Our  canary  bird. 

16.  Guinea  pigs. 

17.  My  pet  alligator. 
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III.  TOYS  AND  GAMES. 

1.  The  end  of  the  game. 

2.  How  we  got  even. 

3.  The  winner  of  the  race. 

4.  A race  T won. 

5.  My  toy  balloon. 

6.  A magician. 

7.  Flying  a kite. 

8.  The  last  inning. 

9.  My  favorite  game  in  summer. 

10.  My  favorite  game  in  winter. 

11.  No  fun  at  all. 

12.  A chase. 

13.  An  indoor  pastime. 

14.  An  experience  at  the  playground. 

15.  An  exciting  game. 

16.  Spoiled  fun. 

17.  The  time  I have  to  play. 

18#  An  electric  village. 

19.  My  new  game. 

20.  The  funniest  game  I ever  played. 

21.  A canoe  race. 

22.  How  I won  a prize. 

23.  Playing  pirate. 

24.  Digging  a cave. 

25.  My  electric  set. 

26.  A chemical  set. 

27.  Fun  with  an  erector. 

28.  Dolls  I have  loved  and  lost. 

29.  An  instructive  toy. 


IV.  TRIPS. 

1.  The  stalled  car. 

2.  An  hour  at  a Boston  Store. 

3.  A gipsy  camp. 

4.  A night  on  the  ocean. 

5.  A queer  ride. 

6.  An  auto  trip  I shall  remember. 

7.  Lost  in  a department  store. 

8.  Mending  a tire. 

9.  A good  sleigh  ride. 

10.  My  first  visit  to  Franklin  Park  or  some  other  park. 

11.  My  first  visit  to  Nantasket  Beach  or  some  other  beach. 

12.  An  Indian  reservation. 

13.  The  sand  dunes. 

14.  A forest  reserve. 

15.  On  the  top  of  the  bus. 

16.  On  the  " Whale back. " 

17.  A Boy  Scout  hike. 

18.  A train  ride  I shall  remember. 

19.  Caught  in  the  rain. 


Vs 


« 


, 
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V.  SCHOOL. 

1#  In  a strange  school. 

2.  A bluff. 

2.  My  favorite  study. 

4.  The  Pilgrim  play. 

5 . A j oke  on  me . 

6.  Why  everyone  laughed. 

7.  A punishment  I deserved. 

8.  How  I built  a bird  house. 

9.  A funny  incident. 

10.  How  I made  an  igloo. 

11.  Showing  off. 

12.  My  first  day  at  school. 

13.  Story-telling  hour. 

14.  A great  relief. 

15.  Given  another  chance. 

16.  Serving  me  right. 

17.  Too  smart. 

18.  What  ended  my  fun. 

19.  A big  mistake. 

20.  A fire  drill. 

21.  An  unexpected  holiday. 

22.  Waiting  for  the  dismissal  bell. 

23.  My  first  tardiness. 

24.  Visitors  at  school. 

25.  How  I explained  my  absence. 

26.  My  report  card. 

27.  In  the  gymnasium. 

28.  Facing  the  music. 

29.  How  I was  broken  of  a bad  habit. 

30.  Care  of  corridors  and  stairways. 

31.  Oar  printing  room. 

32.  Care  of  shrubbery. 

33.  Scattering  paper  on  the  school  ground. 


VI.  SPECIAL  DAYS. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


How  I lost  my  belief  in  Santa  Claus. 
How  I spent  my  holiday. 

The  holiday  I like  best. 

My  Hallowe'en  stunt. 

A pleasant  Christmas. 

Fun  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A Christmas  surprise. 

V/hat  not  to  do  on  Hallowe'en. 

Childish  beliefs  about  Easter  rabbit. 
An  egg  hunt. 

Dyeing  eggs. 

An  April  Fool  trick. 

Mother's  birthday. 

The  valentine  box  in  our  room. 


. 


VII. 


WORK. 


1.  Delivering  papers. 

2.  When  I grow  up. 

3.  When  I lost  my  job. 

4.  When  Scout  training  proved  valuable. 

5.  My  paper  route. 

6.  Cleaning  the  basement. 


VIII.  VACATIONS. 


1.  Sandy  "Wienies.” 

2.  Nearly  on  the  rocks. 

3.  My  happiest  vacation  day. 

4.  A muddy  bath. 

5.  An  unlucky  moment. 

6.  Putting  up  a tent. 

7.  My  first  swimming  lesson. 

8.  How  to  build  a camp  fire. 

9.  Roasting  marshmallows . 

10.  A scare. 

11.  An  adventure. 

12.  Roasting  potatoes. 

13.  In  a storm  at  sea. 

14.  A hornet’s  nest. 

15.  Helping  the  threshers. 

16.  In  the  old  barn. 

17.  Driving  home  the  cows. 

18.  Horseback  riding. 

19.  What  happened  at  scout  camp. 

20.  How  to  track  an  animal. 

21.  First  aid. 

22.  My  first  fish. 

23.  My  biggest  fish. 

24.  Catching  crabs. 

25.  Boy  Scout  signals. 

26.  Hiking  to  camp. 

27.  A hayrack  ride. 

28.  A launch  ride. 

29.  A sleigh  ride. 


IX.  THRIFT. 

1.  How  I earn  money. 

2.  How  I save  money  for  Thrift  Stamps. 

3.  What  I do  with  the  pennies. 

4.  Why  I am  saving. 

5.  One  way  of  saving  money. 

6.  How  I earned  my  first  money. 

7.  How  I make  my  bank  account  grow. 

8.  Watching  the  pennies. 

9.  My  first  attempt  at  saving. 

10.  A lemonade  stand. 

11.  Selling  popcorn. 

12.  How  my  bicycle  helps  me  to  earn  money. 


X.  FEELINGS. 

1.  A disappointment. 

2.  When  I was  small. 

3.  A queer  thing  I used  to  believe. 

4.  Caught  in  the  act. 

5.  A strange  dream. 

6.  My  mistake. 

7.  Waiting  in  the  dentist’s  office. 

8.  Sitting  for  my  picture. 

9.  Never  again. 

10.  A wish  that  came  true. 

11.  Practicing  my  music  lesson. 

12.  A surprise  on  me. 

13.  My  most  embarrassing  moment. 

14.  He  learned  a lesson. 

15.  A sad  experience. 

16.  How  I conquered  my  fear. 

17.  A laugh  on  me. 

18.  Why  I couldn’t  sleep. 

19.  When  a fellow  needs  a friend. 

20.  A compliment. 

21.  When  I had  the  measles. 

22.  When  I was  vaccinated. 

23.  A wish. 

24.  My  sensations  on  report  card  day. 

25.  A stitch  in  time. 

26.  Don't  count  your  chickens. 

27.  Spilled  milk. 

XI.  BOCKS. 

1.  An  interesting  book. 

2.  Why  I liked  the  story  of  "We.” 

3.  My  favorite  book. 

4.  The  kind  of  story  I like  best. 

5.  Why  I like  fairy  tales. 

6.  When  we  should  read  books. 

7.  Our  library  hour. 

8.  How  my  book  was  torn. 

9.  Care  of  books. 

10.  Our  study  period. 

11.  The  most  helpful  book  I ever  read. 

12.  An  inspiring  book. 

13.  How  I started  my  library. 

14.  If  I were  my  book. 


. 

. 

. 


. 

, 


* 

. 

. 


. . 


. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


XII.  NATURE. 

1.  The  big  storm. 

2.  Bats. 

3.  The  first  cold  day. 

4.  My  favorite  bird. 

5.  My  favorite  flower. 

6.  The  monkeys  at  Franklin  Park. 

7.  The  pelican  in  the  bird  house. 

8.  When  the  lions  are  being  fed. 

9.  The  trained  seals  in  the  circus. 

10.  The  trained  elephants  in  the  circus. 

11.  Watching  a bird. 

12.  'What  I learned  from  ants. 

13.  A strange  thing  seen  in  the  woods. 

14.  Picking  Mayflowers. 

XIII.  STREET  EXPERIENCES. 

1.  Just  in  time. 

2.  Lost  and  found. 

3.  A package  I found. 

4.  Safety  first. 

5.  The  banana  peddler. 

6.  Going  to  a fire. 

7 . A runaway . 

8.  A tragic  accident. 

9.  A bicycle  accident. 

10.  When  I lost  my  pocket  book. 

11.  A narrow  escape. 

12.  A toy  window. 

13.  A slippery  day. 

14.  Finding  some  money. 

15.  How  I lost  my  dollar. 

16.  How  the  fire  started. 

17.  My  fall  on  a busy  street. 

18.  Crossing  the  street. 

19.  The  frightened  horse. 

20.  My  lucky  day. 

21.  An  accident  that  taught  me  a lesson. 
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b.  Situations. 

1.  A Health  Play. 

Write  co-operatively  a.  dramatization  of  health 
ideas.  Invite  another  class  to  be  the  audience.  This 
kind  of  project  requires  a good  deal  of  profitable  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  effective  words,  the  most  interest- 
ing arrangement  of  sentences,  etc.,  as  well  as  dis- 
cussion about  the  actual  dramatization  of  the  play. 

Reference . 

Hodge  & Lee  II  pp.  132-136. 


2.  A Dramatic  Club. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  both  oral  and  written 
work  here.  The  planning,  election  of  officers,  oral  re- 
ports on  qualities  essential  to  each  officer,  individual 
and  co-operative  writing  in  drawing  up  constitutions, 
reports  of  committees,  conducting  of  a meeting,  acting 
out  the  assigned  parts,  etc.,  all  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  motivated  oral  compositions.  It  is 
also  helpful  for  bringing  about  good  habits  of  enuncia- 
tion and  posture. 

References. 

Wohlfarth  pp.  225-226. 


3.  Moulding  Clay. 

Hake  a medieval  castle  out  of  moulding  clay.  Dis- 
cussion appointing  of  committees,  (planning  committee, 
building  committee,  materials  committee,  etc.),  secre- 
tary's record  and  report  on  all  matters  requiring 
permanent  record,  reports  on  all  controversial  points, 
explanation  to  visitors,  invitations  to  other  classes  to 
come  to  see  the  finished  project,  provide  opportunities 
for  every  child  to  use  good  English.  Exact  bibliography 
should  be  kept.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  quote  from 
recognized  authorities  in  any  work  where  reference 
material  is  required.  This  plan  may  be  followed  with 
other  projects  such  as,  rubber  plantations,  lumber  camp, 
Plymouth  in  1622,  etc. 
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b.  Situations. 


4. 


Booklet,  (Book-making  from  early  times  based  on  Alex- 
ander murals. ) 

Children  may  be  shown  Alexander  murals,  a model  of 
a scroll,  some  hieroglyphics  to  stimulate  discussion, 
Materials  may  be  gathered  on  the  subjects  of  early 
writing  and  books,  printing,  ancient  writing  materials, 
early  bookbinding,  etc.  Each  child  may  choose  his  own 
line  of  interest  and  write  a section  of  the  booklet. 
There  will  have  to  be  an  editorial  committee  to  get  the 
book  into  shape. 


Suggested  topics  for  the  booklet. 

Writing  with  Pictures. 

The  First  Printing  Press. 

How  Books  are  Printed. 

From  Goose  Quills  to  Fountain  Pens. 

How  We  Got  our  A.  B.  C's. 

When  Books  had  to  be  Rolled. 

How  the  Chinese  made  Books. 

Strange  Things  People  have  Written  On. 
Books  that  had  to  be  Chained  Down. 


References . 

Childhood  of  Man.  Clood. 

Webster's  Dictionary. 

Stories  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Harding. 

Great  American  Industries.  Rocheleau. 

National  Geography.  March,  1920. 

St.  Nicholas  1891  Books  of  Olden  Times. 

Gabriel  and  the  Hour-book. 

This  project  will  cover  a good  many  lessons.  It  is  very 
valuable  in  teaching  intelligent  reference  and  organiz- 
ation work. 


5.  A "Good  English"  Drive. 

A drive  of  this  sort  provides  opportunity  for  a good 
deal  of  work  in  correct  speech  as  well  as  reports, 
speeches,  slogans,  etc.  A "Good  English"  Club  may  be 
formed  as  a part  of  the  drive. 


References. 

Wohlfarth  - Mahoney 


Wohlf arth 
Hodge  & Lee 
Hodge  & Lee 


pp.  113. 

II  pp.  183,  235, 

III  pp.  380. 


261. 
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5.  Situations. 

6.  Dramatization  of  the  Story  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

Write  story  co-operatively  and  present  it  to 
another  class.  A good  deal  of  reference  work  involving 
oral  reports  will  be  required  before  actual  work  is 
begun.  Other  notable  men  may  be  used  in  place  of  Col 
Lindbergh.  Such  men  as  Columbus  and  Hoover  are  other 
good  examples. 

References. 

Wohlfarth  - pp.  114. 

Hodge  & Lee  - pp.  134. 


7.  Campaign  to  Teach  Safety. 

Plays,  stories,  three-minute  speeches,  posters, 
parodies,  etc.,  may  be  written  with  special  attention 
to  style. 

References. 

Wohlfarth  - Mahoney  III.  pp.  115,  72-73,  330-333. 
Wohlfarth  pp.  230. 


8.  Observation  of  Thrift  Week. 

Original  play,  three-minute  speeches,  printing  of 
original  slogans,  reports  on  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Franklin,  writing  original  thrift  stories,  composing 
thrift  graphs,  etc.,  all  provide  opportunities  for 
valuable  .ringlish  work  to  be  done  with  the  purpose  of 
inciting  thrift. 

References. 

Wohlfarth  - Mahoney  pp.  245. 

Hodge  & Lee  II.  pp.  267. 


9.  A School  or  Class  Paper. 

The  paper  is  to  be  original.  The  topics  should  be 
taken  from  school  life  as  far  as  possible,  with  a section 
devoted  to  current  topics.  A literature  section  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  books  read  will  be  instructive  and 
helpful  to  the  pupils. 

References . 

Hodge  & Lee  II.  pp.  69. 

Wohlfarth  pp.  228 

Wohlfarth  - Mahoney  III.  pp.  202-311. 
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b.  Situations. 

10.  Picture  Study. 

Suggested  Pictures  to  be  studied.  It  is  helpful 
to  make  a comparison  of  several  works  by  the  same  artist. 

Joseph  Mallord  W.  Turner. 

Fighting  Temeraire. 

Slave  Ship  (Museum  of  Art,  Boston). 

Dido  Building  Carthage. 

Jean  Francois  Millet. 

Gleaners . 

Sower. 

Shepherdess. 

Man  with  the  Hoe. 

G.F.  Watts. 

Sir  Galahad. 

John  Trumbull. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence . 


England. 

Windsor. 

Tower  of  London. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Houses  of  Parliament. 

United  States. 

The  Signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

White  House  at  Washington. 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York. 

Statue  of  Liberty. 

E.  Leutze. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 

Augusta  Bonheur. 

Cows  at  the  Watering  Place. 

Picture  study  is  very  valuable  in  English  work  for  it  presents 
opportunities  for  v/riting  of  descriptions  in  a worth  while 
way,  for  enlarging  the  vocabulary,  etc. 

References . 


Hodge  & Lee. 


Manual 
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Ways  and  Means  of  Developing  Topics. 

1.  Class  and  club  organization  projects. 

2.  Dialogues. 

3.  Dramatizations. 

4.  Discussion  of  books  for  outside  reading. 

5.  Descriptions  of  persons  and  places. 

6.  Short  talks  on  current  events. 

7.  Explanations  of  processes: 

a.  How  to  find  a place. 

b.  How  to  play  a game. 

c.  How  to  construct  some  definite  thing. 

8.  Manual  training  and  cooking  projects. 

9.  Short  debates. 

10.  Telling  interesting  anecdotes. 

11.  Picture  stories. 

12.  History  topics  and  projects. 

13.  Geographical  topics  and  projects. 

14.  Memorizing  poems. 

15.  Stories  retold  from  literature. 


, 

. 

. 
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Part  II.  WRITTEN  WORK 

One -half  of  the  language  time  in  the  seventh 
grade  should  be  devoted  to  written  work. 

A.  Aims 

1.  To  develop  further  the  power  of  effective  arrangement 
of  ideas  in  the  short  paragraph. 

2.  To  work  for  sentence  betterment  through  variety  in  the 
use  of  words,  phrases  and  clauses. 

3.  To  excuse  no  sentence  not  grammatically  complete  and 
not  properly  begun  and  ended. 

4.  To  give  the  pupils  frequent  practice  in  writing  and 
sending  short  social  and  business  letters. 

5.  To  develop  accuracy  in  correct  spelling  and  the  use 
of  good  English  in  all  written  work.  To  insist  on 
neatness. 


B.  Types  of  Written  Work. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


8. 


9. 


Copying 

Dictation 

Blank-f ill ing  exercises  to  afford  practice  in  use  of 
adjectives  and  other  words  commonly  misused. 

Composing  poetry. 

Completion  of  stories,  partly  told  or  read. 

Original  stories  dealing  with  personal  experience. 
Writing  for  a class  or  school  newspaper. 

Writing  a short  original  play. 

Letter  writing: 

a.  Social  notes 

b.  Friendly  letters 

c.  Notes  of  condolence 

d.  Business  correspondence 


1. 

Writing 

letters 

to 

order  merchandise 

2. 

Writing 

letters 

to 

subscribe 

for  a magazine  or 

newspaper. 

3. 

Writ ing 

letters 

to 

apply  for 

a position. 
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C.  Technicalities. 

1.  Capitalization  of  first  word  and  every  important  work 
in  name  of  church,  school,  store,  or  theatre. 

2.  Colon  before  an  itemized  list. 

3.  The  comma  in  longer  sentences.  This  should  be  taught 
only  in  its  simplest  uses. 

4.  Drill  on  possessive  forms  with  emphasis  on  such  ex- 
pressions as  "Jones’s  house."  Possessive  its,  hers, 
theirs,  etc. 

5.  Teach  outline  form,  showing  subordination  as: 

I. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

II. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

6.  Manuscript  Form. 

Indentation  to  indicate  a new  par°graph.  (In  this 
grade  is  developed  the  idea  of  a paragraph  as  a divi- 
sion of  a subject,  constituting  a unit  of  thought.) 

7 . Grammar . 

In  the  discussion  of  the  compositio  i,  particularly  the 
written  composition,  some  additional  distinctions  with 
regard  to  the  parts  of  speech  will  be  found  necessary. 
Adverbs  must  be  distinguished  from  adjectives,  the 
case  forms  of  the  pronouns  will  be  noted  for  the  sake 
of  correct  usage,  and  verbs  particularly  for  the  sake 
of  proper  contraction.  The  term  phrase  and  sub- 
ordinate clause  will  both  be  useful,  the  former  in 
deciding  where  to  place  phrases  to  secure  greatest 
effectiveness  or  to  help  in  the  interpretation  of 
literature;  and  subordinate  clauses  for  the  sake  of 
greater  accuracy  in  the  expression  of  meaning  or  for 
grace  and  smoothness.  The  work  in  grammar,  however, 
should  be  informal  and  in  direct  connection  with 
composition. 


— 
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HI.  Correct  Speech. 

a.  List  of  oral  errors. 

1.  Confusion  of  past  tense  and  past  participle. 

I seen. 

I have  saw. 


2.  Failure  of  verb  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  num- 
ber and  person. 

There  is  two. 

You  was  at  school  today. 


3.  Wrong  verb. 

Lay  for  lie. 

Ain’t  got. 

Confusion  of  can  and  may. 
Confusion  of  shall  and  will. 


4.  Double  negative. 

You  haven’t  none. 

He  isn’t  hardly  old  enough. 


b.  Corrective  devices. 

1.  To  correct  ”1  seen"  or  "I  have  saw". 

Hold  up  a pencil  or  a book.  Ask  these  questions  of 
different  pupils. 

What  do  you  see? 

What  did  he  see? 

What  has  he  seen? 

What  have  they  seen? 

What  did  they  see? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  and  many  more  of  the 
same  type  will  call  for  the  correct  use  of  see,  saw, 
seen. 

What  did  John  and  you  see? 

What  did  he  and  you  see? 

These  questions  call  for  the  answers  with  the  correct 
use  of  "he  and  I." 
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b.  Corrective  devices. 


2.  To  correct  the  failure  of  the  verb  to  agree  with  its  sub- 
ject in  number  and  person. 


Leader. 

J immie . 

Leader. 

Ethel . 

Leader. 

John. 

Leader. 


"I’ve  thought  of  a word  that  rhymes  with  ’door. 
"Is  it  part  of  an  apple?" 

"Ho,  it  isn't  'core.'" 

"Is  it  what  I did  to  my  dress?" 

"No,  it  isn’t  ’tore.’" 

"Is  it  what  lions  do?" 

"Yes,  it  is  ’roar.'" 


Now,  John,  the  successful,  "thinks  of  a word,"  and  the 
guessing  continues  by  definitions. 


This  game  never  fails  to  give  pleasure.  Ideas  struggle 
for  expression  in  comprehensible  definitions,  and  the 

rhythmic  formula  "No,  it  isn’t  ,"  repeated  again  and 

again,  makes  the  correct  verb  form  pleasantly  familiar. 


3.  Requests.  Planned  to  eliminate  the  habits  "Please,  may  I 
change  my  seat?"  and  "Can." 


"Miss  , may  I change  my  seat?" 

"Miss  , may  I go  home  at  eleven  o'clock?" 

"Miss  , may  I have  another  paper?" 

"Miss  , may  I have  a book?" 

"Miss  , may  I leave  the  room?" 

"Miss  , may  I close  the  window?" 


4.  Use  of  "Isn’t" 

Have  a list  of  words  on  the  board.  A child  steps  out  of 
the  room,  while  one  of  the  class  goes  to  the  board  and 
selects  a word.  Then  the  first  child  comes  in,  and 
points  to  the  word  he  thinks  the  boy  selected,  and  asks: 

"Is  it  'every'?" 

"No,  it  isn’t  'every.'" 
or 

"Yes,  it  is  ’every.'" 
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Standards  for  Compositions. 

A Baking  Experience.  I have  always  teen  teased  at  home 

about  my  cooking.  Every  time  I baked  or  cooked  anything  Daddy 
was  going  to  have  his  life  insured. 

One  afternoon  I was  home  alone  and,  as  I had  nothing  to  do, 

I decided  to  bake  bran  muffins.  I went  into  the  kitchen,  put 
on  a large  apron  and  began  to  mix  my  muffins.  How  carefully 
I stirred  them  and  how  carefully  I measured  the  ingredients! 

As  I mixed  I thought  of  the  big,  brown,  fluffy  muffins  I would 
surprise  the  family  with.  I put  them  into  the  oven  and  busied 
myself  while  they  baked.  Every  few  minutes  I would  look  at 
them.  They  had  been  baking  fifteen  minutes  and  had  not  even 
begun  to  rise. 

I begaii  to  worry-what  was  the  matter  with  them?  I was  sure 
I had  put  soda  in  the  mixture.  Maybe  the  oven  was  not  hot 
enough,  so  I turned  up  the  gas.  I waited  ten  more  minutes  and 
still  they  did  not  rise. 

Maybe  they  were  not  supposed  to  rise.  I left  them  in  until 
I was  sure  they  must  be  done.  How  disappointed  I was  when  I 
took  them  from  the  oven!  They  were  very  heavy,  and  when  I 
broke  one  open,  lo  and  behold! it  was  soggy.  I tasted  it  and  it 
had  a queer  salty  taste.  Then  I knew  something  was  wrong.  I 
knew  I had  the  correct  measurements;  so  I examined  the  in- 
gredients. I looked  at  the  flour,  then  at  the  milk,  and  I found 
them  both  perfect.  Then  I looked  at  the  baking  soda.  I looked 
at  the  package  and  to  my  astonishment  "Cream  of  Tartar"  stood 
out  in  big  black  letters.  So  that  was  it!  I had  used  cream  of 
tartar  instead  of  soda. 

What  was  I to  do  with  them?  I tried  to  feed  them  to  the 
dog,  but  he  refused  to  ruin  his  health.  I wasn’t  going  to  let 
the  family  tease  me,  so  I emptied  the  dozen  of  muffins  into  the 
garbage  can. 

I cleaned  up  the  mess  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  mother  came 
home  her  kitchen  was  as  she  had  left  it.  To  this  day  the  family 
has  never  found  out  about  those  muffins.  Between  the  dog  and 
myself  it  will  always  remain  a secret. 

An  Argument.  Some  people  think  that  girls  are  more  use- 

ful to  their  parents  than  boys,  but  I disagree.  Girls  can 
make  cakes,  but  if  the  boys  didn’t  bring  in  the  coal  and  wood 
they  couldn’t  bake  a cake.  Girls  are  handy  around  the  house 
to  their  mothers,  but  if  they  get  a chance  to  go  out  they  will. 

A boy  would  stay  around  the  house  until  he  had  finished  his  work. 
Maybe  a girl  can  take  her  mother’s  place,  but  she  couldn’t  take 
her  father's  place.  When  a girl  is  playing  jump-rope,  or  some 
other  exciting  game  you  can  never  get  her  to  do  any  house  work. 

A boy  would  leave  his  play  at  once  to  do  an  errand  especially 
for  his  mother,  while  a girl  would  say,  ’’Mother,  I’ll  do  it  in 
a minute,"  - but  that  minute  never  comes. 

People  think  differently,  but  I think  boys  are  more  useful 
to  their  parents  than  girls. 
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An  Amusing  Mishap  in  School.  Several  years  ago,  I remember  that 
there  was  a little  boy  who  used  to  enter  our  school  every 
morning.  Being  just  a little  fellow,  he  thought  it  great  fun 
to  go  to  school.  He  appeared  to  be  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

He  was  a poor  boy  also,  I should  think,  for  he  had  very  ragged 
clothes.  One  morning  he  came  in  the  front  door  and  walked  along 
the  corridor  to  our  room.  Looking  in,  he  was  amazed  to  see  all 
the  children.  But  he  walked  in  just  the  same  and  was  going  to 
sit  down  when  the  teacher  opposite  us  appeared.  She  asked  us 
why  we  were  laughing.  When  we  told  her,  she  asked  a boy  to 
take  the  intruder  home.  The  poor  boy  was  now  very  much  afraid 
and  never  entered  the  school  again. 


An  Argument.  Some  people  think  boys  are  more  useful  to  their 

parents  than  girls.  Well,  maybe  the 2/  are  in  some  ways,  but  in 
rny  judgment  girls  are  more  useful.  The  boys  are  very  hand£  in 
chopping  wood  and  bringing  up  the  coal  from  the  cellar  and 
beating  carpets  and  cleaning  up  the  yard  and  such  things  as 
that.  But  they  can't  take  a mother's  place  in  the  housework. 

The  girls  can  take  a mother's  place  anywhere.  The  boys  may 
try,  but  I don't  think  they  succeed.  Then  besides,  when  a boy 
is  playing  with  his  comrades  at  baseball  or  anything  that  is 
very  interesting,  you  can  never  get  him  to  do  an  errand.  The 
girls,  on  the  other  hand,  think  a good  deal  about  what  is  next 
to  be  done  at  home. 

The  houses  are  kept  cleaner  when  taken  care  of  by  a girl.  A 
girl  would  never  think  of  going  out  without  having  the  house 
clean.  The  most  of  boys  say,  "I  will  do  the  work  when  I come  in." 
But  they  seldom  do.  People,  of  course,  think  different  ways, 
but  I think  girls  are  more  useful  to  their  parents. 


In  The  Old  Garret.  One  afternoon,  Elsa  and  her  cousin  Alice 

planned  to  search  their  grandmother ' s garret,  for  she  had  many 
old-fashioned  dresses  that  the  children  delighted  in. 

In  the  garret  it  was  cool,  and  Elsa  and  Alice  reached  the 
old  cedar  chest  in  which  grandma  kept  the  lovely  dresses  with 
a sense  of  pleasure.  As  they  took  the  clothes  out,  Alice  sud- 
denly declared  she  would  try  some  of  them  on,  and  Elsa  followed 
her  example. 

And  so,  the  two  girls  spent  a happy  hour  in  the  old  garret 
parading  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  long  mirror  kept  there. 

When  the  girls  went  to  bed  that  night  I am  sure  they  dreamt  the 
pleasantest  of  dreams. 


John's  Fire.  John  counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on  up  to 
sixty-eight.  It  was  a fire!  How  John's  mother  had  forbidden  him 
to  go  to  fires.  But  John's  mother  was  away,  and  so  John  thought 
that  he’d  "take  a change."  The  house  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  firemen  saved  a few  things,  but  not  many.  Luckily  the  pro- 
perty was  insured,  and  the  people  got  some thing. from  the  insur- 
ance company.  John  got  something,  too,  when  he  got  home.  But  it 
was  not  from  the  insurance  company 


w 
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Some  Punishment . When  I came  home  from  school  I went  up  the 
front  way  where  I heard  talking  and  laughing.  When  I entered 
the  house  I found  out  we  had  company.  I went  into  the  kitchen 
where  I found  the  table  all  set  with  dainties.  As  I glanced  a- 
bout  the  table  I saw  a lemon  cream  pie,  one  of  my  favorites,  I 
got  a piece  of  paper  and  threw  it  on  the  pie,  intending  to  get  it 
off  the  table.  When  I threw  it  on  the  pie  the  pie  broke.  I was 
expecting  to  be  punished  but,  to  my  surprise,  when  my  grand- 
mother came  in,  she  said,  "Now  vuu  must  eat  the  pie." 

(This  composition  should  be  equalled  or  excelled  by  75  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  grade  seven  at  the  end  of  the  grade.  There 
is  a lack  of  clearness  about  the  breaking  of  the  pie  by  the  pa- 
per. The  repetition  of  the  word  "pie"  is  characteristic  of  fair 
work.  The  idea  of  subordination  is  not  mastered  but  the  free 
use  of  it  is  characteristic) 


The  Fishing  Trip.  While  visiting  my  aunt  in  Wellesley,  Mass., 
my  friend  and  I decided  to  go  on  a fishing  trip.  Being  that  the 
river  was  ust  across  the  town  we  did  not  need  to  take  any  lunch 
with  us.  We  took  our  lines  and  started  off.  When  we  arrived 
there  we  fixed  our  lines  and  threw  them  into  the  water. - After  a 
while  my  line  began  to  move.  I drew  my  line  out  of  the  water  and 
was  surprised  to  see  a fish  on  the  end.  But  I pulled  so  hard 
that  the  fish  fell  back  into  the  water.  I felt  kind  of  bad  to 
think  I couldn’t  catch  it,  so  I drew  my  line  and  went  to  a dif- 
ferent place.  In  a little  while  after  my  friend  had  a fish  on 
her  line,  which  she  got  safe  in  her  hand.  She  went  home  happy 
with  a big  fish,  while  I went  home  sad  with  nothing. 

(The  composition  is  only  fair  because  of  the  incorrect  ex- 
pressions, "being  that  the  river,  etc.,"  "felt  kind  of  bad."  The 
last  sentence  is  very  good. 


My  first  Dollar.  When  I was  about  six  years  old  my  grandfather 
gave  me  my  choice  between  a dollar  bill  and  one  cent  which  was 
lying  on  the  table.  If  I chose  the  penny,  I could  spend  it  at 
my  own  free  will.  If  I chose  the  dollar  bill  I h'd  to  put  it  in 
the  bank.  I looked  upon  the  penny  as  a luxury  that  I could  go 
across  the  street  and  sne^d  and  looked  upon  the  dollar  bill  as 
nothing  but  a piece  of  paper  that  I would  put  into  the  bank  and 
never  see  again.  I knew  that  the  dollar  was  the  most  money  but  I 
wanted  the  pennjr.  When  I put  my  hand  toward  the  penny,  my  grand- 
father  v/ould  have  a sober,  dull  face,  but  v/hen  I put  my  hand 
toward  the  dollar  he  would  smile.  Therefore  I took  the  dollar  bill 
which  made  my  grandfather  fee1  pleased. 

(The  theme  is  unusual  and  interesting.  The  problem  moves 
steadily  toward  a solution,  every  sentence  helping.  The  analysis 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  those  of  his  grandfather  indicate  clear 
thinking.  It  also  has  the  merit  of  clearness  and  sincerity. ) 


Burnt  and  Stung.  Near  an  old  crib  stood  a box  which  was  filled 
with  corn  cobs.  Bees  had  made  their  home  there.  My  uncle  lit  a 
fire  around  the  box.  Pretty  soon  the  bees  began  to  make  a great 
humming  noise.  It  was  quite  dark  when  I ventured  to  see  the  box. 

I was  barefoot.  I kicked  the  box  when  all  of  a sudden  I felt  two 
sharp  pains.  The  first  was  a sting,  the  second  was  a burn,  for 
the  moment  I kicked  the  box  I put  my  foot  do wn  on  a piece  of  burnt 


✓ h.8,rco3,l 

(The  incidents  ax*e  told  in  c^ear  pictures.  An  excellent  com- 
position would  contain  still  more  mature  sentence  forms. ) 
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Almost  Forsaken.  "All  aboard!"  yelled  the  conductor.  There  was  a 
flash  of  lanterns  and  then  the  train  moved  slowly  out  of  the  long 
depot.  I was  sitting  up  in  my  berth  waiting  for  my  father  to  come. 
He  was  to  see  a gentleman  before  he  boarded  the  train. 

I waited  and  waited.  The  minutes  seemed  like  hours.  Was  I 
alone  on  the  train  with  no  friends  leaving  Chicago  to  enter  a 
strange  city?  I began  to  see  myself  going  through  the  most  terrify- 
ing experiences.  All  I had  was  my  baggage  and  a Bunte  Tango. 

I would  look  out  of  my  berth  every  few  minutes  to  see  if  my 
father  was  coming.  But  it  was  useless.  I tried  to  amuse  myself 
by  looking  out  of  the  window  or  to  fool  myself  into  believing  my 
father  was  on  the  train. 

Finally  I became  too  frightened  to  do  anything  but  lie  down 
and  cry.  While  I was  in  the  midst  of  this,  I heard  two  men  talk- 
ing. I peeked  out  and  there  stood  my  father.  I was  never  so  glad 
to  see  anyone  in  all  my  life. 

(The  opening  sentence  plunges  into  the  story  and  one  graphic 
sentence  follows  another  to  keep  up  the  interest.  The  sudden  re- 
lief at  the  close  is  dramatic.  This  is  a higher  type  of  composi- 
tion in  that  it  deals  with  emotions.  The  title  is  attractive  and 
the  composition,  besides  making  its  point,  compels  sympathy. ) 


A Happy  Little  Girl.  A smiling  and  happy  little  girl  was  walking  in 
a beautiful  garden,  admiring  many  things.  I was  the  happy  little  girl 
because  I had  never  had  such  an  opportunity  before.  Everything 
about  me  was  beautiful.  The  birds  sang  sweetly  and  the  cool  breeze 
blew  my  hair  all  over  my  face.  The  flowers  were  so  beautiful  that  I 
was  tempted  to  pick  them.  Of  course  I picked  the  biggest,  best  and 
sweetest . 

Somebody  was  shaking  me.  I woke.  My  mother  was  holding  a beau- 
tiful bouquet  of  flowers  for  me.  They  were  like  those  I picked  in 
dreams.  This  was  my  birthday.  I really  was  a happy  girl. 


The  Happiest  Moment  of  my  Life.  It  was  nearing  Christmas  time  and  I 
was  wondering  if  Santa  would  think  of  me.  My  auntie  had  told  me  he 
wouldn’t  because  I had  been  naughty.  I took  a pencil  and  a piece  of 
paper  and  wrote  the  following:  "Dear  Santa,  please  bring  me  a doll." 

Christmas  morning  I was  up  before  day.  I looked  into  my  stock- 
ings but  found  nothing.  I was  so  disappointed  that  I sat  down  and 
began  to  cry.  I got  up  to  go  into  the  dining  room  and  what  do  you 
think  I saw?  A great  big  doll  with  large  blue  eyes  sat  on  the  table 
staring  at  me.  This  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life  because  this 
was  the  first  real  doll  I had  ever  had. 

(This  composition  states  very  well  the  situation  and  the  child's 
reaction.  She  has  outlined  her  difficulty,  her  hope,  her  disappoint- 
ment, and  her  relief.  The  variety  of  sentences  makes  the  narration 
smooth.  The  last  sentence  gives  unity  by  returning  to  the  title.) 
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Name 

Nate 


This  is  a review  of 

1 .  Author 

Birthday  Birth  Place 

Other  works 


2.  Write  one  or  two  important  facts 
regarding  the  author. 


Kind  of  work 
Fiction 
Travel 
Biography 
Adventure 
Narrative  poetry 
Nr  am  a 


3.  When  and  where  did  the  story  take  place? 


4.  Wh't  are  the  names  of  the  main  characters? 


5.  ’What  is  the  theme  of  the  story?  Write  it  in  a short 
summary  on  the  back  of  this  paper. 

6.  A quotation  worth  remembering  (see  page  ) is: 

7.  What  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  book? 


8.  Here  is  my  opinion  of  the  book; 
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Pune tuat ion  Rules 


At  the  end  of  a sentence  use  a period,  or  a question  mark  or  an 
exclamation  point. 

1.  Use  a question  mark  a.fter  a direct  question.  Do  not  use  the 
mark  after  an  indirect  question. 

2.  Use  an  exclamation  point  after  an  expression  to  show  strong 
emotion  or  surprise. 

3.  Use  a period: 

a.  at  the  end  of  all  other  sentences 
h.  after  abbreviations  and  initials 

PAUSES  WITHIN  A SENTENCE:  Within  a sentence,  divisions  re 

usually  marked  by  commas,  or  by  semi- 
colons or  colons. 


4.  Use  a comma: 


a.  to  set  off  slightly  parenthetical  or  inserted  ideas 

b.  to  set  off  clearly  introductory  ideas  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a sentence,  or  obviously  added  elements 
at  the  end . 

c.  to  separate  clauses  joined  by  and,  but , f or , and 
any  other  simple  conjunctions. 

d.  to  separate  words,  phrases  or  clauses  in  a series 

e.  to  separate  the  parts  of  a date,  or  of  an  address 

f.  to  separate  a short  quotation  from  the  rest  of  the 
sentence . 

g.  after  the  salutation  of  a friendly  letter. 


5.  Use  of  semicolon: 


a.  between  clauses  of  a compound  sentence  when  not 
joined  by  a conjunction. 

b.  to  make  prominent  a division  within  a sentence  when 
the  parts  separated  are  very  long  or  have  commas 
within  themselves. 


6.  Use  of  colon: 

a.  after  an  expression  formally  introducing  a list 
or  a long  quotation 

b.  between  the  hours  and  minutes  in  a statement  of  time 

c.  after  the  salutation  of  a business  letter 
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Pauses  within  a sentence: 

7.  Use  a dash  to  indicate  a marked  break  in  the  prog- 
ress of  thought  in  a sentence  as  when  an  explana- 
tory element  is  obviously  inserted.  The  parentheses 
may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

SPECIAL  MARKS: 

Two  marks,  the  apostrophe  and  quotation  marks, 
are  used  for  certain  special  purposes. 

8.  Use  quotation  marks: 

a.  to  enclose  a direct  quotation(do  not  set 
off  ai  indirect  quotation. ) 

b.  to  enclose  the  titles  of  poems,  stories, 
plays,  pictures,  when  used  in  sentences. 

c.  to  call  attention  to  foreign,  or  unusual 
words,  or  words  used  with  some  special 
meaning,  as  nicknames,  ” esprit  de  corps”, 
”slb”  ice,  3 "off",  the  "blackest”  of  the 
Southern  states 

9.  Use  the  apostrophe: 

a.  to  indicate  the  possessive  case  of  nouns 

NOTE:  thi  t possessive  personal  pro- 

nouns (its,  his,  theirs,  your, 
ours)  do  not  require  the  apos- 
trophe . 

b.  to  indicate  the  omission  of  a letter  in 
contraction. 
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Formation  of  Plurals  of  Nouns 

General  Rule  --  Add  s to  the  singular  form. 


Special  Rules. 

1.  Nouns  ending  in  s,  i,  x,  z,  ch,  sh,  add  es. 

Nouns  ending  in  o preceded  by  a consonant  add  es. 

Nouns  ending  in  o preceded  by  a vowel  add  s. 

Nouns  ending  in  y preceded  by  a vowel  add  s. 

Nouns  ending  in  y preceded  by  a consonant  or  u, 

change  y to  i and  add  es. 

Nouns  Ending  in  f or  f e , change  f to  v and  add  s or  es. 
Some  nouns  of  foreign  origin  keep  their  foreign  plurals 
data,  Datum. 

Some  nouns  form  their  plural  irregularly. 

Child,  children;  foot,  feet. 

Compound  nouns  form  their  plurals  according  to  rules 
stated  above. 

Hyphenated  nouns  form  their  plurals  by  adding  s to 

the  most  important  noun  in  the  combination.  A few 
composed  of  two  nouns  plural ize  both  nouns. 

The  plurals  of  letters,  figures  and  signs  are  formed 
by  adding  ’s. 

Musical  terms  ending  in  o form  their  plural  by  adding  s 
Some  nouns  have  the  same  form  in  both  singular  and  plural 
Sheep,  sheep. 

Some  nouns  are  always  plural  in  form  but  singular  in 
meaning. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Formation  of  the  Possessive  of  Nouns 


1.  The  possessive  of  singular  nouns  is  formed  by 

adding  1 s . 

2.  The  possessive  of  plural  nouns  is  formed  by  adding 

(the  apostrophe) 

3.  The  possessive  of  hyphenated  nouns  is  formed  by  adding 

the  sign  of  possession  to  the  last  word  in  the 
combination. 

4.  When  the  singular  of  a noun  ends  in  s or  x,  for  the  sake 

of  euphony,  the  apostrophe  only  may  be  used  to  indi- 
cate the  possessive,  according  to  some  authorities. 

5.  If  the  plural  does  not  end  in  s,  the  possessive  is 

formed  by  adding  ’s. 

6.  In  compound  expressions  the  sign  of  possession  is  placed 

on  the  last  word  only;  as,  The  King  of  England’s 
visit . 

7.  To  show  joint  ownership  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is 

placed  on  the  last  word  only;  as,  Dwight  and  Brown’s 
school . 

8.  To  show  separate  ownership  the  sign  of  the  possessive 

must  be  added  to  each  word;  as,  Dwight’s  and  Brown's 
schools.  (two  schools) 
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CAPITALIZATION 


1.  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  sentence. 
Capitalize  also  the  first  word  of  every  line 

of  poetry,  and  the  first  word  of  a direct  quota- 
tion. Do  not  use  the  capital  if  the  quotation  is 
indirect . 

2.  Capitalize  the  names  of  persons,  with  their 
titles.  Do  not  capitalize  titles  when  they  are 
not  part  of  a name. 

3.  Capitalize  the  names  of  countries,  states, 
cities,  streets,  buildings,  of  mountains , rivers, 
oceans,  or  any  word  designating  a particular  lo- 
cation or  part  of  the  world.  Do  not  capitalize 
the  points  of  the  compass,  or  such  terms  as  street, 
river,  ocean,  v/hen  not  part  of  a name. 

4.  Capitalize  the  names  of  business  firms,  schools, 
societies,  or  other  organizations.  Do  not 
capitalize  such  words  as  company,  school,  society, 
when  not  part  of  a name. 

5.  Capitalize  words  derived  from  the  names  of 
countries,  places,  organizat ions  or  persons. 

6.  Capitalize  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months 
of  the  year,  and  holidays.  Do  not  capitalize  the 
seasons . 

7.  Capitalize  the  first  word,  and  all  other 
important  words,  in  titles  (and  sub-titles  and 
headings)  of  themes,  magazine  articles,  poems, 
books  of  laws  or  govermental  documents, 

and  the  trade  names  of  commercial  products. 


. 
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SPELLING 


Aims 


1.  Mastery  of  the  words  commonly  used  in  writing. 
("Mastery"  is  understood  to  include  the  correct 
pronunciation,  spelling,  meaning,  and  use  of  a word). 


Material 

My  first  spelling  problem  is: 

What  words  shall  be  taught? 

The  words  which  should  be  assigned  for  spelling  are  the 
words  not  already  mastered  whi^h  will  be  needed  by  the 
pupils  in  their  written  work. 

It  seems  a crime  to  make  pupils  waste  their  time  on  words, 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  will  never  use  in  writing, 
while  they  are  misspelling  other  and  much  simpler  words 
every  day  in  their  written  work. 

Some  teachers  assign  spelling  lists  from  the  difficult  words 
in  reading,  history,  or  geography  lessons.  While  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  correct  all  misspellings  which  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  written  work  in  these  subjects,  such  v/ords 
should  not  be  treated  as  regular  spelling  lessons,  unless 
the  v/ords  are  commonly  used  in  writing.  It  is  very  much  bet- 
ter to  select  words  from  the  modern  scientific  spelling  text 
than  to  try  to  find  them  in  other  textbooks. 

Some  of  the  most  common  misspelled  words  are: 


While  other  teachers  expect  pupils  minds  to  memorize  such 
v/ords  as  these: 


allways 

v/ritting 

buisness 


gess 

shur 

esy 


whitch 
off  en 
Teusday 


shure 

Febuary 

grammar 


obstinate 

lacquer 

erysipelas 


buoyant  spectacle 

romantic  superlative 

linear  legacy 


aggrieve 
lurid 
she  ik 
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Methods . 

My  second  spelling  problem  is: 

What  are  the  most  efficient  methods  of  teaching 
the  words  that  the  children  need  in  their  writ- 
ing vocabularies? 

The  teaching  of  spelling  should  not  be  merely  indicental.  For 
each  grade,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  half  of  the  first, 
there  should  be  set  aside  a daily  period  for  spelling,  but 
this  period  should  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes  in  length. 

The  spelling  period  should  be  one  that  could  be  described  by 
the  phrase:  "short  and  snappy." 

The  pupils  should  be  provided  with  a definite  method  for 
learning  their  spelling  words.  The  following  plan  is  suggest- 
ed by  Professor  Horn  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

I.  How  to  Learn  to  Spell  a Word 

1.  The  first  step  in  learning  to  spell  a word  is  to  pro- 
nounce it  correctly.  If  yon  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce 
a word,  look  up  the  pronunciation  in  the  dictionary. 

When  you  are  certain  that  you  know  how  to  pronounce  the 
word,  enunciate  each  syllable  distinctly  and  look 
closely  at  each  syllable  as  you  say  it. 

2.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  recall  how  the  word  looks, 
syllable  by  syllable,  as  you  pronounce  it  in  a whisper. 

In  pronouncing  the  word  be  sure  to  enunciate  the  sylla- 
bles carefully. 

3.  Open  your  eyes  to  make  sure  you  were  able  to  recall  the 
correct  spelling. 

4.  Look  at  the  word  again,  enunciating  the  syllables  dis- 
tinctly. 

5.  Recall  again,  with  closed  eyes,  how  the  words  looked. 

6.  Check  again  with  the  correct  form.  This  recall  (as  in  2 
and  5)  should  be  repeated  at  least  three  times,  and 
oftener  if  you  have  difficulty  in  recalling  the  correct 
form  of  the  word. 

7.  When  you  feel  sure  that  you  have  learned  the  word,  write 
it  without  looking  at  the  book,  and  then  check  with  the 
correct  form. 

8.  Repeat  this  two  or  three  times  without  looking  either  at 
the  book  or  at  your  previous  attempts 

9.  If  you  miss  the  word  on  either  of  these  trials,  you  should 
copy  it  in  your  spelling  notebook,  since  it  probably  is 
especially  difficult  for  you. 
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Reliab ility. 

The  reliability  of  the  spelling  score  of  an  individual  pupil 
is  dependent  on  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the  words  attempted. 
The  larger  the  number  of  words,  the  nearer  the  score  will  indi- 
cate true  spelling  ability.  The  reliability  increases  directly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  v/ords  used;  it  is  also  af- 
fected by  varying  difficulty  of  words,  but  in  a manner  so  com- 
plex that  it  can  not  be  explained  simply.  In  order  that  a spell- 
ing score  of  satisfactory  reliability  may  be  secured,  it  is  re- 
commended that  for  the  test  of  an  individual  pupil,  not  fewer 
than  forty  words  be  used;  for  a class  of  normal  size  from  ten  to 
twenty  words  will  be  sufficient. 

The  following  formula  is  used  to  find  the  P.E.  of  the  propor- 
tion right  score  of  a class  when  tested  by  a single  word: 

. 6745 dpi  in  which  p*  the  proportion  spelling  correctly;  q = the 
I'  n, 

proportion  misspelling,  and  n-  the  number  of  pupils.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  the  score  from  a test  of  a class  based  upon  one  word 
only,  will  not  give  a satisfactory  reliability.  If  a class  is 
tested  with  N v/ords,  the  P.E.  of  the  score  of  proportion  of  cor- 
rect spelling  is  approximately. 


1 

i i " as  large  as  that  for  a single  word.  Accordingly,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a class  of  25  seventh-grade  pupils  is  tested  with  20 
words,  each  of  such  difficulty  that  50  per  cent  of  correct  spell- 
ings are  obtained  on  each,  the  percentage  score  resulting  will 
have  a P.E.  

1 x .5  = .015,  or  1.5  per  cent.  Suppose  the  score 

of  .6745  V 20  x 25 

of  these  25  pupils  is  48  per  cent  of  correct  spellings  of  the  20 
words  used:  then  the  changes  are  about  even  that  with  an  infinite 
number  of  words  in  the  test,  the  true  score  would  lie  between 
46.5  and  49.5  (i.e.  48  and  1.5  ).  For  a second  example,  if  a 
seventh-grade  class  of,  say,  36  pupils  is  tested  with  any  one  of 
the  first  twelve  tests,  it  will  make  an  average  score  of  approxi- 
mately 80,  Therefore  the  P;E.  as  found  by 
I .80  x ,'20 

.6745  V 36  x 20  Will  be  .01,  or  1.0  per  cent. 

The  P.E.  of  the  per  cent  of  correct  spellings  of  v/ords  in  any 
seventh-grade  list  is  not  as  important  or  as  significant  as  the  P.E. 
of  the  score  in  terms  of  scale  units.  This  is  found  for  the  first 
case  above  (25  seventh-grade  pupils  tested  v/ith  20  words  in  which 
they  score  aoproximately  50)  by  noting  that  a P.E.  of  1.5  in  per- 
centage is  found  by  interpolation  to  be  equivalent  to  .32  of  a 
scale  unit,  that  is,  for  grade  VII,  corresponding  to  50  per  cent 
right  in  percentage  is  scale  value  50  - 49.3  - .7 

60.87  ( 61  - 54.5  - 49.3  . 5.2)  and 
corresponding  to  a magnitude  of  1.5  in  percentage  is  a scale  unit 
of  .32;  so  the  chances  are  even  that  with  an  infinite  number  of 
words  in  a test  the  true  score  would  lie--between--60.55  and  61.19 
(60.87  and  .32).  If,  as  in  the  second  example  above,  a class  of 
36  seventh-grade  pupils  is  tested  with  any  one  of  the  standard  tests 
it  will  make  the  average  score  approximately  80  per  cent,  and-7 
following  the  method  of  the  preceding  example,  it  v/ill  be  found  that 
the  P.E.  is  1.0  per  cent,  which  is  equivalent  to  .31  of  a scale  unit 
The  larger  number  of  cases  tend  to  make  P.E.  smaller 
and  the  extend  of  divergence  from  50  per  cent  correct,  larger, 
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>st  misspelled 

one  hundred  words 

in  the  English 

Language . 

ache 

done 

making 

they 

again 

don't 

many 

though 

always 

early 

meant 

through 

among 

easy 

minute 

tired 

answer 

enough 

much 

tonight 

any 

every 

none 

trouble 

been 

February 

often 

truly 

beginning 

forty 

once 

Tuesday 

bel  ieve 

friend 

piece 

two 

blue 

grammar 

raise 

too 

break 

guess 

read  (red) 

used 

built 

half 

ready 

very 

busy 

having 

said 

wear 

business 

hear 

says 

Wednesday 

buy 

heard 

seems 

week 

can1 1 

here 

separate 

where 

choose 

hour 

shoes 

whether 

color 

hoarse 

since 

which 

coming 

instead 

some 

whole 

could 

just 

straight 

women 

cough 

knew 

sugar 

won't 

country 

know 

sure 

would 

dear 

laid 

tear 

write 

doctor 

loose 

their 

writing 

does 

lose 

there 

-wrote 

By  W.  Franklin  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Former  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 
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SAMPLE  QUESTIONS  ON  DEFINITIONS 
FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS 


(1)  A is  the  name  of  a person  place  or  thing. 

(2)  An is  a word  that  limits  the  meaning  of  a 

noun  or  a pronoun. 

(3)  A is  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun 

without  naming  it. 

(4)  A is  a word  that  expresses  an  action  or  a 

condition  concerning  a noun  or  pronoun. 

(5)  The  of  a sentence  is  that  about  which  something 

is  said. 

(6)  An  is  a word  that  modifies  the  meaning  of  a 

verb,  an  adjective,  or  another  adverb. 

(7)  A is  a word  that  connects  a noun  or  pronoun 

called  its  object,  with  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

(8)  A is  a v/ord  used  to  connect  words,  phrases 

or  clauses. 

(9)  An  is  a word  that  expresses  strong  feeling  but 

has  no  grammatical  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

(10)  are  words  derived  from  verbs  that  retain 


the  power  of  verbs  but  possess  as  well  the  power  of  other 
parts  of  speech. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUN  (INCLUDING  RELATIVE ) 

WITH  ANTECEDENT 

DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  ALL  BUT  THE  CORRECT  F ORM  OF 
THOSE  IN  PARENTHESES. 

1.  If  you  see  any  one  of  the  hoys,  tell  (them,  him)  not  to 
disturb  the  room. 

2.  Tell  everybody  that  goes  to  the  picnic  to  take  care  of 
(his,  their)  own  provisions. 

3.  Everyone  will  be  glad  to  do  (his,  their)  share. 

4.  Neither  of  the  men  would  give  (his,  their)  share. 

5.  No  one  failed  to  write  (his,  their)  theme  today. 

6.  Not  one  of  the  scouts  paid  (his,  their)  dues  today. 

7.  Each  was  asked  to  name  (his,  their)  favorite  hymn. 

8.  If  anyone  uses  the  telephone,  (he,  they)  must  pay  a 
nickel . 

9.  Has  any  pupil  a question  which  (he,  they)  would  like  to 
ask? 

10.  Every  senior  must  finish  (his,  their)  work  before 
Wednesday. 

11.  Tennis  is  one  of  the  games  that  (give,  gives)  me  pleas- 
ure . 

12.  I,  who  (am,  is,  are)  your  friend,  will  help  you. 

13.  We  should  give  the  money  to  him  who  (need,  needs)  it. 

14.  It  should  not  be  given  to  those  who  (need,  needs)  no 
help  at  all. 

15.  You  who  (is,  am,  are)  taking  a course  in  history  should 
read  Robinson’s  'The  Mind  in  the  Making  " 


AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUN  (INCLUDING  RELATIVE) 

WITH  ANTECEDENT 

DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  ALL  BUT  THE  CORRECT  FORM  OF 
THOSE  IN  PARENTHESES: 

16.  We  did  not  expect  him  who  (has,  have)  done  so  much  to 
give  anything  this  time. 

17.  There  are  many  students  who  (spend,  spends)  their  time 
in  idleness. 

18.  This  can  he  trusted  to  him  who  (is,  am,  are)  very  depend 

able . 

19.  I,  who  (am,  is,  are)  treasurer,  will  collect  the  dues. 

20.  We  will  give  this  work  to  you,  who  (is,  am,  are)  used  to 
responsibility. 

21.  They  who  (am,  is,  are)  busy  are  happier. 

22.  Do  not  expect  him  who  (has,  have)  a large  family  to 
contribute  much. 

23.  It  should  be  done  by  those  who  (read,  reads)  very  little 

24.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  (has,  have)  a large  family  to 

contribute  to. 

25.  My  room  is  one  of  those  that  (overlook,  overlooks)  the 
campus . 

26.  Everyone  who  (is,  am,  are)  interested  in  children’s 
literature  enjoys  Lofting’ s Story  of  Doctor  Dolittle. 

27.  Everybody  is  ready  for  (his,  their)  dinner. 

28.  Either  of  the  boys  will  lend  you  (his,  their)  knife. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUN  (INCLUDING  RELATIVE) 

WITH  ANTECEDENT 

DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  ALL  BUT  TIE  CORRECT  FORM  OF 
THOSE  IN  PARENTHESES. 


29.  Every  pupil  must  Buy  (his,  their)  own  book. 

30.  All  the  boys  and  girls  see  (his,  their)  own  mistakes 


# 


CASE  AND  AGREEMENT 


RUN  A SINGLE  STRAIGHT  LINE  THROUGH  THE  INCORRECT 
FORM  OF  THE  TWO  IN  PARENTHESES. 


1.  The  number  of  boys  in  these  classes  (is,  are)  large. 

2.  If  anybody  rides,  (they,  he)  may  bring  this. 

3.  We  decided  that  it  was  (he,  him). 

4.  One  of  the  books  that  I brought  (are,  is)  torn. 

5.  I am  one  of  those  who  (favor,  favors)  this  move. 

6.  (Who,  Whom)  have  you  in  mind  for  this  job? 

7.  Let  (he,  him)  and  (I,  me)  play  against  you  and  (he,  him). 

8.  Everybody  must  have  (their,  her)  trunk  ready. 

9.  Here  is  a gift  from  Anna  Preston  and  (I,  me). 

10.  Neither  Mary  nor  Everett  (has,  have)  written. 

11.  We  hardly  know  (who,  whom)  to  send. 

12.  I hear  the  chatter  of  the  girls,  that  (rises,  rise) 
from  the  tennis  courts  below. 

13.  Why  ask  me,  who  (knows,  know)  nothing  about  it? 

14.  She  is  one  (who,  whom)  we  think  can  do  it. 
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AGREEMENT  OF  VERB  WITH  SUBJECT 


DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  ALL  BUT  THE  CORRECT  FORM  OF 


THOSE  IN  PARENTHESES. 


1.  (Has,  have)  each  of  you  a pen? 

2.  The  officer  with  the  sheriff  (were,  was)  sent  to 
the  wreck. 

3.  Many  years  ago  there  (was,  were)  born  in  the  same 
city  a prince  and  a pauper. 

4.  The  doctor  with  his  wife  and  two  sons  (has,  have) 
gone  to  Florida. 

5.  Here  (comes,  come)  the  governor  and  his  secretary. 

6.  One  of  my  books  (is,  are)  lost. 

7.  The  bane  of  my  life  (is,  are)  the  people  who  sit  and 


say  nothing. 

8.  One  of  the  teachers  (has,  have)  resigned. 

9.  Either  John  or  James  (has,  have)  broken  the  bicycle. 

10.  Running  up  the  street  (comes,  come)  the  little  boy 
and  girl. 

11.  English,  as  well  as  Latin,  (is,  are)  hard  for  me. 

12.  Among  the  modem  poets  to  be  read  (is,  are)  Robert 
Frost  and  Carl  Sandburg. 


AGREEMENT  OF  THE  VERB  WITH  SUBJECT 


DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  ALL  BUT  THE  CORRECT  FORM  OF 
THOSE  IN  PARENTHESES? 

13.  There  (was,  were)  five  ships  at  sea. 

14.  Neither  of  the  boys  (wants,  want)  to  go. 

15.  Not  one  in  the  whole  crowd  (w as,  were)  frightened. 

16.  Chopin  is  one  of  the  composers  that  (appeal,  appeals) 
to  me . 

17.  She  is  one  of  those  women  who  (pretend,  pretends)  to 
know  everything. 

18.  Yon  who  (is,  am,  are)  always  late  will  miss  the  as- 
signment, I fear. 

19.  My  brother  with  his  family  (has,  have)  moved  away. 

20.  Neither  of  the  girls  (weighs,  weigh)  too  much. 
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PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 
DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  THE  INC ORRECT  FORM 

1.  She  directed  ns  (plain,  plainly). 

2.  The  way  seemed  (plain,  plainly). 

3.  I will  (sure,  surely)  do  it. 

4.  She  v/rapped  it  (careful,  carefully)  in  paper. 

5.  He  had  (most,  almost)  lost  consc iousness  when  he 
reached  land. 

6.  Never  before  had  he  been  so  (near,  nearly)  death. 

7.  I have  not  (near,  nearly)  finished  this  page. 

8.  He  spoke  (plainer,  more  plainly)  than  usual. 

9.  The  patient  is  apt  to  feel  (bad,  badly)  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

10.  The  oleanders  smelled  (spicy,  spicily). 

11.  He  learns  poetry  (quicker,  more  quickly)  than  Lester. 

12.  The  man  looked  (weary,  wearily)  at  the  heavy  pack. 

13.  The  girl  looked  (weary,  wearily)  after  her  day's  work. 

14.  (Sure,  surely)  I will  sign  this  paper. 

15.  The  children  didn't  look  (joyful,  joyfully)  to  me. 

16.  The  bed  of  leaves  felt  (soft,  softly)  under  foot. 

17.  I write  very  (slow,  slowly)  on  the  typewriter. 

18.  He  can  not  taste  (good,  well)  sin^e  his  illness. 

I can  stay  (easy,  easily)  enough. 


19. 
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PREDICATE  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 
DRAW  A LINE  T HR OUCH  THE  INC  ORREC  T FORM 

20.  Do  you  need  it  very  (bad,  badly)  ? 

21.  The  cat  stretched  (lazy,  lazily)  before  the  fire. 

22.  The  r»loth  feels  (rough,  roughly)  to  the  touch. 

23.  The  coach  spoke  (rough,  roughly)  to  the  players. 

24.  The  dog  looked  (eager,  eagerly)  into  the  eyes  of 
his  master. 

25.  He  appeared  (sleepy,  sleepily),  as  he  rubbed  his  eyes. 

26.  Will  you  do  this  for  me?  Yes,  (sure,  surely). 

27.  They  pumped  the  tire  (tight,  tightly). 

28.  Some  of  the  work  was  managed  (easy,  easily)  enough. 

29.  The  children  played  (quiet,  quietly)  on  the  lawn. 

30.  Speak  (distinct,  distinctly)  so  that  we  can  hear. 

31.  The  water  in  the  river  runs  (rapid,  rapidly). 

32.  He  has  done  his  work  (well,  good). 

33.  The  soldiers  looked  (weary,  wearily)  after  their 
long  march. 

34.  The  man  spoke  so  (indistinct,  indistinctly)  that  we 
could  not  understand  a word. 

35.  The  boys  were  told  to  go  (quick,  quickly). 

36.  The  log  fire  in  the  big  fire-place  felt  (warm,  warmly). 

37.  The  child  told  the  story  (good,  well). 
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BRED IC ATE  ADJECTIVES  AND  ADVERBS 
DRAW  A LINE  THROUGH  THE  INCORRECT  FORM 

38.  In  spite  of  the  tonic  he  still  feels  (badly,  bad) 

39.  Some  people  write  (bad,  badly). 

40.  Lazy  people  often  do  their  work  (careless,  carelessly. 

41.  The  woman  helped  him  and  spoke  (kind,  kindly)  to  him. 

42.  The  lion  looked  (queer,  queerly)  at  me  as  I passed 
his  cage. 

43.  The  lion  looked  (queer,  queerly)  to  me  as  I passed 
his  c age . 
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SAMPLE  SPEECHES. 

CLASS  MARSHAL'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  Robertson,  faculty,  and  fellow  students;  The  special 
reasons  for  the  gathering  this  morning  is  to  inaugurate 
our  Senior  Class  Officers.  This  is  the  first  inaugural 
ceremony  ever  conducted  in  this  school.  Therefore,  it 
is  fitting  and  proper  to  say,  that  we  are  justly  proud  to 
be  the  first  to  establish  this  excellent  custom. 

Since  it  is  the  first  inaugural  we  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  the  beginning  of  a newer  and 

better  day  for  the  Junior  High  School.  Let 

us  resolve  this  day  to  improve  our  attitude  toward  our 
school;  make  every  word  and  every  act  work  for  its  good. 

The  right  attitude  toward  any  enterprise  in  which  we 
are  interested  means  much  for  its  success. 

The  school,  next  to  the  home,  is  the  most  important  of 
any  of  our  obligations  to  which  we  must  attend.  We  come 
to  school  to  secure  an  education  and  when  we  secure  it  we 
are  sure  to  succeed  if  we  use  the  education  properly. 

Having  been  chosen  Class  Marshal  I am  very  much  pleased 
to  introduce  our  principal,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  will  ad- 
minister the  oath  to  each  of  the  Officers 


Mr.  Robertson. 
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Class  Marshal,  Mr.  Robertson,  the  faculty,  and  fellow  school- 
mates -- 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I have  had  to  come  before  you 
as  a class  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  great 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  the  trust  you  have 
placed  in  me.  As  your  president  I shall  certainly  endeavor 
to  merit  this  honor  and  trust  by  striving  diligently  at  all 
times  in  cooperation  with  the  other  officers  of  your  class, 
to  further  all  works  and  plans  for  our  educational  and  so- 
cial advancement;  but  the  task  ahead*  of  us  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  our  acting  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  a few,  but  rather  our  aims  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  most  harmonious  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all. 

By  cooperation  I mean  that  quality  of  character  by  which  the 
individual  works  with  others  for  the  success  of  an  enterprise. 
To  have  this  right  spirit  you  should  enter  heartily  into 
whatever  your  school  may  undertake,  whether  it  is  dramatics, 
class  parties,  assemblies,  campaigns,  school  paper,  athletics, 
or  club.  Make  yourself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental;  see 
helpful  things  to  do  around  the  school,  and  then  do  them. 
Fulfil  your  obligations  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  the  best 
way  to  make  sure  you  do  this  is  to  do  it  now. 
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We  must  be  able  to  say  upon  leaving  this  school,  and  with 

a clear  conscience,  that  the  Junior  High 

School  has  benefited  by  our  attendance  here. 

We  cannot  hope,  however,  to  achieve  this  end  without  some 
personal  sacrifices.  From  time  to  time  your  officers  will 
come  before  you  with  plans  and  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action,  and  we  shall  assuredly  want  from 
each  of  you  such  thoughts  as  you  may  have  to  offer  in 
order  that  our  class  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing, if  not  the  outstanding  class,  of  this  great 
school.  You  will  see  therefore  that  we  shall  strive  for 
big  things,  and  their  accomplishment  will  depend  upon 
your  continued  and  best  efforts. 

This  being  the  inaugural  of  your  officers  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  say  that  a program  for  the  year  has  not  as  yet 
been  devised,  but  as  I said  a moment  ago  you  may  rely  upon 
us  to  come  before  you  to  consult  with  you  concerning  such 
plans  as  we  may  have  worked  out. 

Again,  let  me  say,  and  in  conclusion,  that  I am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  great  honor  you  have  paid  me,  and  if  I should 
measure  up  to  your  expectations  it  will  not  be  because  of 
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laziness  or  indifference,  for  I shall  strive  to  he 
alive  to  the  obligations  of  the  office. 
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INAUGURAL  SPEECH 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

Class  Marshal,  Mr.  Robertson,  Faculty,  and  fellow  students: 

I am  very  happy  to  be  before  you  at  this  time  to  thank 
you  for  the  many  votes  by  which  you  registered  your  confi- 
dence in  me.  In  holding  this  office  of  senior  class  vice- 
president,  I shall,  at  all  times  so  meet  my  duties  and  my 
responsibilities  that  you  will  at  no  time  regret  having 
elected  me  to  this  office. 

On  this  spot  I have  a very  important  duty  to  perform.  I 
here  declare,  in  the  name  of  my  school  and  in  the  presence 
of  my  schoolmates,  the  policies  which  will  be  my  guiding 
principles  in  conduct  of  office. 

I could  choose  many  ideals  such  as  dependability,  relia- 
bility, truthfulness  , honor,  sacrifice,  and  so  on,  and  al- 
though I shall  depend  upon  these  and  many  others  to  guide 
me,  I have  selected  a principle  a little  different  from 
those  which  I have  mentioned,  and  that  is:  Friendship. 

Friendship,  of  course,  embraces  all  ideals.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  it  appealed  so  strongly  to  me.  Or  perhaps  because 
true  friendship  is  so  precious  to  me.  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  consider  Friendship  in  all  its  aspects?  When  I was  a 
child  I thought  friendship  applicable  only  to  my  relations 
with  other  persons.  Since  I have  grown  a little  older,  I 
have  come  to  know  that  Friendship  has  many  other*  sides  which 
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are  not  wholly  personal.  It  plays  an  important  part  in 
school  life.  Did  yon  know  that  you  can  he  a friend  to  your 
club-  for  instance?  Yes,  one  of  your  best  friends  may  be 
a club.  It  may  be  the  Aviation  Club-  or  the  Debating 
Club-  or  the  Red  Cross  Club.  If  you  go  to  that  club  with 
a friendly  feeling  toward  it  and  its  members,  you  make  that 
club  your  friend.  One  does  things  for  a friend.  You’ll  find 
yourself  doing  things  for  your  club-  searching  about  for 
ways  to  improve  it  and  build  it  up. 

A constructive  friendly  criticism  is  always  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  leader  of  any  organization,  rather  than 
a destructive  criticism.  The  more  you  do  for  it  the  more 
you  will  love  it.  Having  a club-friend  makes  school  life 
fuller  and  happier. 

Then  there  are  many  other  school  activities  too  numerous 
to  list  here,  banking,  athletics,  assemblies,  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  school  paper.  If  you  have  a friendly  feeling 
toward  banking  you  will  be  rewarded  later  in  many  ways- 
for  the  banking  will  become  your  friend.  In  other  words 
overcome  any  hostility  you  may  have  regarding  anything 
worthwhile,  and  you  will  be  the  happier  for  it  now  and  here- 


after. 
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I firmly  believe  in  clubs,  in  banking  and  the  school 
paper  and  I will  continue  to  give  my  loyal  support  and 
friendship  to  them--and  by  my  spirit  help  them  to  mean 
ever  so  much  more  to  you  and  to  me. 

On  the  personal  side,  I intend  to,  and  I want  to  deepen 
and  strengthen  my  friendship  with  you  and  the  faculty.  Some- 
one has  said,  MTo  have  a friend  you  must  be  one!”  I want 
to  continue  to  be  your  friend  a-^d  I in  turn  want  continued 
evidences  of  your  friendship.  How  can  I show  you  my  friend- 
ship? I shall  at  all  times  so  conduct  my  office  that  you 
will  know  I am  here  to  please  you,  to  carry  out  your  wishes 
for  the  good  of  the  school. 

Yon  are  probably  asking  how  you,  a student  body,  can  shbw 
me  your  friendship.  You  can  easily,  collectively  and  in- 
dividually. 

Collectively,  by  helping  me  to  advance  the  high  standards 
of  our  school  to  the  top-most  point  of  excellence  by  your 
friendship  and  friendly  spirit,  be  it  thrift  or  be  it  an 
assembly. 

Individually,  by  remembering  that  a chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link  and  knowing  this  to  be  a great  chain 
of  Friendship  which  we  are  now  starting,  I know  that  each  of 
you  by  your  excellent  conduct,  attitude,  and  enthusiastic 
support . 
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of  everything  worthwhile  which  the  Junior 

High  School  undertakes,  that  each  of  you  will  be- 
come a "strong”  link.  With  every  member  of  the 
school  a strong  link  our  Friendship  chain  will  be 
one  that  will  be  unbreakable. 

I have  strong  faith  in  you,  and,  supported  by 
that  trust  which  I have  in  you,  I here  do  solemnly 
pledge  myself  to  the  highest  type  of  Friendship 

for  you and  for  our  beloved  school,  the  

Junior  High  School. 

Plutarch  writes :- 

"He  who  has  a thousand  friends  has  never  a one  to 

spare 

And  he  who  has  an  enemy  will  meet  him  every- 


where . " 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 
SECRETARY 

Class  Marshal,  Mr.  Robertson,  Faculty,  and  members  of  the 

Junior  High  School:  I wish  to  express  now 

my  extreme  gratitude  for  the  expression  of  reliance  you 
have  placed  in  me  by  electing  me  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary. I shall  at  all  times  so  deport  myself  and  so  regulate 
my  duties  that  you  will  always  have  cause  to  rely  on  me.  It 
is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  I should  outline  my 
interpretation  of  how  best  to  serve  you.  I want  you  to  know 
that  I,  your  servant  in  office,  shall  at  all  times  in  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  entailed,  strive  for  the  truth.  To  me, 
truth  is  the  embodiment  of  all  virtue.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  life  which  is  real  and  actual.  Truth  embodies 
faithfulness,  loyalty  and  sincerity.  I will,  therefore,  be 
a seeker  after  truth. 

You  may  think  this  is  one  easy  task  I have  set  for  myself, 
but  do  realize  that  a seeker  after  Truth  must  be  strong  of 
courage.  He  must  be  brave.  Not  the  bravery  we  associate  with 
war  perhaps,  but  the  everyday  variety  of  bravery  needed  on  the 
battlefield  of  life,  courage  to  face  truth  even  though  it  may 
be  disagreeable  or  discouraging  fact. 

Truthfulness  to  our  parents  I wish  to  emphasize.  Our 
parents  provide  a good  home,  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
sities, not  to  mention  luxuries,  that  go  to  make  our  lives 
pleasant.  In  order  to  show  our  appreciation,  our  love,  and 
our  devotion,  for  their  many  kindnesses,  the  least  we  can  do 
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is  to  tell  them  the  truth,  and  act  truthfully  at  all 
times.  It  is  the  best  policy  in  the  end. 

To  our  teachers,  as  well  as  our  parents,  we  owe  this 
uncompromising  devotion  to  truth.  At  all  times,  in  class, 
in  doing  our  home  assignments,  in  correcting  our  own  or 
others’  papers  we  must  act  honestly,  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  individual  honor.  If  we,  as  individuals,  are  not 
truthful  at  all  times,  we  degrade  our  family’s  name  which 
is  something  all  of  us  ought  to  have  enough  pride  never  to 
do.  What  do  we  gain  by  telling  the  truth?  Happiness,  satis- 
faction, a feeling  of  security,  willingness  to  help  others 
(or  service).  All  these  come  hand  in  hand  with  truth.  In 
our  willingness  to  help  others  we  form  valuable  friendships. 
Friendships  have  been  broken  off  over  and  over  again  by 
false  statements.  To  realize,  that  if  we  just  stop  to  think 
before  we  speak,  means  friendships  in  school  and  out  in  life, 
certainly  proves  truthfulness  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  to  acquire  and  uphold  throughout  life. 

Truth  to  parents,  teachers,  friends  counts  much,  but  above 
all  else  comes  truth  to  one’s  self. 

It  is  often  discouraging  or  disagreeable  to  face  the  truth, 
but  if  we  cannot  tell  ourselves  the  truth  to  whom  can  we  tell 
it?  Shakespeare  said,  ”To  thine  own  self  be  true.” 
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All  these,  truth  to  one’s  self,  to  one's  par- 
ents, to  teachers,  and  to  friends  embody  a funda- 
mental necessity  in  our  work  together.  Starting 
this  day,  let  us  all  endeavor  to  tell  the  truth 
on  every  occasion.  In  so  doing  we  may  raise  higher 
the  ideals  of  our  school  in  the  estimation  of  our- 
selves and  of  others,  and  make  it  known  as  having 
boys  and  girls  of  the  highest  character. 
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Class  Marshal,  Mr.  Robertson, , and  fellow  pupils:  First  I 

would  like  to  thank  those  who  helped  elect  me  to  the  office 
of  Treasurer,  as  I shall  fulfill  the  duties  of  this  office 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  You  all  know  the  office  of 
Treasurer  has  attached  to  it  a grave  responsibility  and  I 
intend  to  meet  this  to  the  utmost,  but  I,  as  Treasurer,  do 
not  intend  to  bear  all  this  myself.  It  is  my  desire  to  share 
this  responsibility  with  the  other  members  of  the  Senior 
Class.  I expect  to  hold  myself  liable  for  the  highest  con- 
duct of  office  and  I expect  to  hold  you  responsible  for  help- 
ing me  carry  out  the  policies  I shall  here  unfold. 

I am  new  to  this  office,  but  I intend  to 
stand  for  service  to  you  and  to  ray  school.  I have  no  personal 
experience  to  profit  by  so  I shall  ,like  our  great  American, 
Patrick  Henry,  borrow  from  the  past  experiences  of  others. 

He  said,  "I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided  and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.”  I have  said  I have  had  no 
experience  and  that  I shall  therefore  need  to  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me. 

Service.  What  is  service?  Service  to  me  means  the  un- 
selfish dedication  and  employment  of  a person’s  skill  or 
attitudes  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Service  means  giving  not 
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of  material  things,  as  you  shall  see,  but  a giving  of  your- 
self, your  mind,  your  heart,  your  hand  to  better  any  con- 
dition. 

Let  us  look  at  the  past  for  outstanding  examples  of  ser- 
vice in  its  highest  possible  sense.  George  Washington, 
father  of  our  country,  gave  not  only  his  money,  but  his 
every  effort,  his  peace  of  mind  and  his  strength  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  He  did  this  willingly  and  whole- 
heartedly that  we  might  be  free.  He  had  no  hope  of  reward 
for  his  magnificent  service.  He  won,  however,  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  countrymen  and  made  a name  in  history  that 
will  live  forever. 

Turning  the  pages  of  history  we  find  numerable  examples 
of  service.  Robert  E.  Lee,  commander  of  the  Confederate 
Army  and  Confederate-President , was  called  upon  for  service. 
Though  he  was  on  the  losing  side  and  knew  he  was  fighting  a 
losing  battle  he  never  once  flinched,  but  kept  his  spirit 
and  his  heart  so  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  service  that, 
though  he  lost,  his  name  is  remembered  and  beloved  by  both 
sides. 

Leaving  history,  let  us  look  to  the  other  sources  for 
outstanding  examples  of  service,  the  medical  profession  and 
the  advancement  of  science  of  medicine. 
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The  men  who  first  experimented  with  the  use  of  ether 
as  a pain-killer,  not  only  gave  life-long  service,  hut  risked 
their  lives.  For  a long  time  humanity  suffered  untold  misery 
and  pain  and  even  death  because  no  way  had  been  found  to 
render  surgery  painless.  Silently  and  without  praise  these 
doctors  worked,  met  disappointment  after  disappointment  but 
still  kept  on  again  with  no  hope  of  reward.  Today  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  use  of  ether  and  realize  the  results  of 
the  colossal  service  the  men  handed  down  to  humanity  for 
countless  ages  to  come.  Their  service  has  saved  and  will 
continue  to  save  untold  lives.  Lid  they  ask  for  a reward? 

Lid  they  expect  any?  Lid  they  work  with  that  in  mind?  No, 
they  gave  service  because  they  had  advancement  of  mankind  at 
heart. 

It  is  service  such  as  this  that  I wish  to  render  you  and 
my  school.  True,  I may  not  be  able  to  do  such  marvelous  things 
as  the  men  I have  mentioned,  but  I shall,  nevertheless,  do  my 
utmost-  my  very  best,  to  advance  the  well-being  of  my  school. 

I shall  be  able  to  do  that  under  one  condition  only  and  that 
is,  with  the  unr erstanding  that  I have  your  constant  support. 

I want  to  feel  as  I look  into  your  faces  that  you  are  with  me. 
That  you,  in  your  way  are 
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giving  conscientious  service  too,  with  such  strength, 
with  such  earnest  endeavor,  v/ith  solemn  dedication 
to  service,  that  the  name  and  fame  of  our  school  will 
he  such  that  we  shall  be  ever  proud  of  it. 
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